NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE
of the greatest enthusiasm. "Were I you/' said the marquis to the governor, " I would not allow a single stranger to visit Longwood, for they all leave it in a transport of devotion, which they take back with them to Europe." "What is most astonishing/' says the Russian commissioner, '' is the ascendancy that this man, dethroned, a prisoner, surrounded by guards and keepers, exercises on all who come near him. Everything at St. Helena bears the impress of his superiority. The French tremble at his aspect, and think themselves too happy to serve him. . . . The English no longer approach him but with awe. Even his guardians seek anxiously for a word or a look from him. No one dares to treat him as an equal/' These alarming facts were coupled with the not less alarming good-nature of the captive. He would go into a cottage, sit down and chat with the people, who would receive "Sir Emperor" with awful joy. He would talk to slaves and give them money. He threatened, indeed, to become beloved. The governor was frightened out of his wits at this new and indefinable menace to the security of the island, so he at once retrenched the boundaries so that no cottages could be within them.or, "is a lucky fellow not to have been named my aide-de-camp when he asked for it; for, had he been appointed, he would not now be on the steps of the English throne."
